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For  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  hold  an  annual 
banquet  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  General  James  Wolfe,  in 
the  village  of  Westerham  in  Kent,  where  the  hero  first  saw  the 
light  on  January  2nd,  1727.  It  has  been  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Westerham  Society,  whose  members  include 
rpresentatives  of  the  fighting  services,  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, and  families  whose  ancestors  were  associated  with 
Wolfe  during  his  military  career. 

Two  years  ago  the  name  of  the  Society  was  changed,  and 
is  now  known  as  the  Wolfe  Society.  In  view  of  the  approach- 
ing bi-centenary  anniversary  it  was  decided  to  prepare  for  a 
celebration  of  special  character  to  mark  this  occasion.  It  took 
the  form  of  a  banquet  in  the  Savoy  Hotel,  London,  on  Monday, 
January  3rd,  1927. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  this  function,  taking  with 
me  the  greetings  of  the  following  Canadian  organizations  : 

The  Royal  Society 
Canadian  Historical  Society 

Historical  Societies  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 

and  Annapolis  Royal 
Canadian  Authors'  Association 

Hon.  Charles  Stewart,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Historic  Sites  and  Monuments  Board. 


The  celebration  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  held  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  Capital  of  the  Empire.  It  was  honoured  by 
Royalty  and  attended  by  distinguished  statesmen,  officials, 
naval  and  military  officers,  and  representatives  of  many  fam- 
ilies whose  ancestors  had  served  with  Wolfe  at  Louisbourg 
and  Quebec.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  those  wTho 
attended  : 

H.  R.  H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  K.  G. 


Ainge,  D.  A.  L. 
Allen,  Dr.  Thos.  D. 
Armour,  Donald,  C.M.G.,  M.B., 
F  R  G  S 

Arthur,  Sir  George,  Bt.,  M.V.O. 
Badgerow,  Lt.-Col.  George  W. 
C.M.G.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S. 


Beatson,  Major-Gen.  Sir  F.  C, 
C.B. 

Benjamin,  F.  D. 
Benskin,  Lt.-Col.  J. 
Bethune,  Lt.-Col.  H.  A. 
Bidder,  Lt.-Col.  H.  F.,  D.S.O. 
Birkett,  Lt.-Col.  R.  M.,  D.S.O. 


Bond,  Lt.-Gol.  G.  E.,  D.S.O.,  G.M.G. 
Bond,  W.  H. 

Bonham-Carter,  Lt.-Gol.  H. 

(Committee,  Wolfe  Society) 
Boyd,  Rev.  Canon  H.  B.,  M.A. 

(Hon.  Sec'y,  Wolfe  Society) 
Boys,  Major  E. 

Brand,  Vice-Admiral  The  Hon. 

Sir  Hubert,  K.C.M.G., 

K.C.V.O.,  C.B. 
(Second  Sea  Lord) 
Browne,  E.  Gore,  D.S.O. 
Brownlow,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Bullough,  J.  G. 
Burton,  Sir  W.  M.  J. 
Burton,  Major  Sir  Gerald  Fowler 
Byng  of  Vimy,  General  Viscount, 

G.C.B.,  G.G.M.G.,  M.V.O., 

Chairman 
Calver,  Gapt.  J.  E. 
Cambie,  G. 

Camden,  The  Most  Noble  the 
Marquis 

Campbell,  Lt.-Gen.,  Sir.  W.  Pit- 
cairn,  K.G.B. 

Churchill,  Rt.  Hon.  Winston  S., 
C.H.,  M.P. 
(Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 

Clayton,  Capt.  A.  G. 

Colmer,  J.  G.,  C.M.G. 

Collard,  Major  A.  S.,  G.B.E.,  J.P. 

Cooke,  E.  B. 

Couper,  Leslie,  C.M.G. 

Daimpre,  Rev.  P.  Wolfe 

de  Montmorency,  Prof.  J.  E.  G. 

Deans,  Dugald  S. 

Dence,  E.  M.,  L.C.G. 

De  LTsle  and  Dudley,  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord 

Devonport,  Rt.  Hon.  The  Vis- 
count, D.  L.,  J.P. 

Dorchester,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 

Fisher,  W.  R. 

Gage,  Lt.-Gol.  A.  M.  B. 

Gage,  Gapt.  J.  S.  D. 

Gage,  Brig.-Gen.  M.  F.,  D.S.O. 

Gaskain,  William  F. 

Geddes,  Lt.-Col.  G.  W. 

Glyn,  Gol.  Geoffrey 

Goring,  Capt.  F.  Y. 

Greenwich,  His  Worship  the 
Mayor  of 

Greenwood,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Hamar, 
Bt.,  K  G.,  M.P. 

Halsey,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Lionel, 
G.C.V.O.,  K.G.M.G.,  K.G.I.E. 

Hanbury-Williams,  Major-Gen. 
Sir  John,  G.G.V.O.,  K.G.B., 
G.M.G. 


Hanson,  Major  Sir  Charles  E.  B., 
Bt. 

Harris,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.S.I., 

G.S.I.E.,  C.B. 
Harvey,  Ramsay 

Hastings,  His  Worship  The  Mayor 
of 

Hemsworth,  Rev.  Noel  E.  C. 
Heyman,  Lt.-Gol.  A.A.,  D.S.O. 
Home,  S.  N. 
Howard,  John 

(Agent  General  for  Nova  Scotia) 
Hudson,  General  Sir  Havelock, 

K.G.B. ,  K.G.I.E. 
Hughes,  J.  A. 
Hughes,  A.  M. 

Hume,  Sir  George,  M.P.,  L.C.G. 
Hurd,  Archibald 

(Committee,  Wolfe  Society) 
Ingram s,  Elwyn 
Ingrams,  F.  G. 
Jackson,  D.  W. 

(Town  Clerk  of  Hastings) 
Johnston,  Sir  George  Lawson, 

K  B  E 
Kelly,  Lt'.-Col.  G.  G. 
Keyes,  S.R. 

Kindersley,  Hugh  K.  M. 
Kindersley,  Sir  Robert  M.,  G.B.E. 
Knowles,  Sir  Lees,  Bt.,  G.V.O., 
O.B.E. 

Knuthsen,  Major  L.  F.,  C.B.E. 
Langford,  Major  Ernest 
Larkin,  Hon.  Peter  G.  (High 

Commissioner  for  Canada) 
Lawson,  Alexander 
Lefroy,  Walter 
Le  Mesurier,  2nd  Lieut.  R.  E. 
Leveson,  Admiral  Sir  Arthur, 

K.C.B. 

Levy,  A.  Harold,  M.D.,  CM. 
Lewis,  Alderman  William  Leach, 

J.P. 
Lock,  P. 

Macpherson,  Gapt.  H.  A. 
Manton,  E.  G. 
Manwaring,  Edward 
Maclean,  A.  H.  H. 
Macleod,  E.  C. 
McDermid,  Charles 
McDermid,  John 

Milne,  General  Sir  George,  G.C.B., 
G.G.M.G.,  D.S.O. 
(Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff) 

Minto,  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of 
Moat,  R.  A. 

Moat,  Major  William,  O.B.E. 


Monckton-Arundell,  Lt.-Gol.  Hon. 

George,  D.S.O. 
Morgan,  Major  F. 
Montresor,  Major  F.  M. 
Nevill,  The  Lord  Richard,  C.M.G., 

G.V.O. 
Newnes,  Sir  Frank,  Bt. 
Nicholson,  Brig.-Gen.  G.  H.,  G.B., 

G.M.G. 

Osborn,  Brig.-Gen.  W.  L.,  G.B. 
Osborne,  Capt.  G.  F.,  M.G. 
Parker,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert, 
Peacock,  Sir  Walter,  K.G.V.O. 
Perodeau,  Hon.  Narcisse,  LL.D. 

(Lieut-Governor  Province  of 

Quebec) 
Pott,  Capt.  Stanley 
Potter,  H.  W.  M.,  M.G. 
Prevost,  Major  William 
Rae,  Lt.-Gol.  William,  D.S.O. 
Ridout,  Perceval  F. 
Roberts,  Albert 
Roberts,  John  M. 
Roberts,  Stuart  M. 
Rockey,  Capt.  Norman 
Salmon,  Edward 
Samson,  Lt.-Gol.  Rhys.,  G.M.G. 
Samuel,  A.  L. 

Schomberg,  Rev.  Edward  St.  Geo. 
Skinner,  Albert  J. 
Skinner,  S.  Gompton 
Solly-Flood,  Major-Gen.  Arthur, 
G  B 

Stanhope,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl,  D.S.O., 
M.G. 

(Vice-President,  Wolfe  Society) 
Steeves,  G.  T. 
Stern,  Sir  Edward,  Bt. 
Story,  Thomas 
Streatfield,  Gol.  Sir  Henry, 
K.G.V.O.,  G.B.,  G.M.G. 
Streatfield,  Capt.  Harold 
Thompson,  Rev.  Canon  H.  Percy 
Thompson,  Capt.  S.  G. 
Thorne,  Fred 


Thunder,  Lt.  Gol.  S.  H.  J.,  G.M.G., 

D.S.O.,  M.C. 
Warde,  Gol.  Sir  Charles  E.,  Bt., 

O.B.E. 

(President,  Wolfe  Society) 
Warde,  Col.  H.  M.  A.,  C.B.E. 
Warde,  J.  R.  O.  B. 
Warwick,  Septimus,  F.R.I.B.A. 
Webster,  J.  Clarence,  M.D., 

F.  R.S.C. 

Webster,  William  L.,  Ph.D. 
Wells,  Capt.  Stanley  W.,  M.B.E. 
West,  Bryan  A. 
West,  Richard  E.  - 
Wilkinson,  W.  D.,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 
Wilson,  A.  E. 
Wilson,  A.  H. 
Wingfield,  Anthony 
Wolfe,  George 
Wolfe,  Richard  H. 
Wolfe-Aylward  A.  O. 
Woodger,  G.  J.  H. 
Woodroffe,  Brig.-Gen.,  G.M.G., 

G.  V.O.,  C.B.E. 
Woodward,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Edward, 

K.  G.M.G.,  G.B. 
Wylly,  Col.  H.  C,  G.B. 
Wyse,  R.  G. 

Younghusband,  Sir  Francis, 
K.G.S.I.,  K.C.I.E. 
(Committee,  Wolfe  Society) 

THE  PRESS 

Canada 

Canadian  Gazette 
Canadian  Press,  Ltd. 
Central  News 
Daily  Express 
Daily  Telegraph 

Kent  Messenger  &  Sevenoaks  Tel- 
egraph 
Press  Association,  Ltd. 
The  Times 

The  Westerham  Herald 


The  following  Regiments  were  represented:  The  Prince  of 
Wales  Regiment;  Leicester  Regiment;  Prince  of  Wales  Volunteers; 
Royal  Sussex  Regiment;  Hampshire  Regiment;  Sherwood  Foresters; 
Northamptonshire  Regiment;  King's  Royal  Rifles;  Wiltshire  Regi- 
ment. 


Before  the  banquet  the  Prince  requested  that  all  the 
guests  should  be  presented  to  him  and  he  shook  hands  with 
everybody  in  his  usual  frank  and  charming  manner. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Lord  Byng  of  Vimy,  whose  genial 
manner  had  a  marked  influence,  throughout  the  evening,  in 


subduing  any  tendency  to  undue  formality  and  stiffness,  which 
often  mark  great  functions  of  this  kind.  In  proposing  the  toast 
of  "The  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  other  Members  of 
the  Royal  Family"  he  was  most  felicitous  in  his  remarks.  He 
referred  to  the  special  associations  of  the  Royal  Family  with 
Canada  in  the  person  of  The  King,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  Princess 
Louise,  the  Duke  of  Gonnaught,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
had  established  a  home  there.  In  concluding  his  remarks  he 
turned  to  the  Prince  and  said: —  "I  know  you  hate  eulogy  and 
3.  am  not  going  to  indulge  in  it,  but  I  should  like  to  say  this : — 
'We  respect  you,  sir,  for  your  position,  but,  damme,  sir,  we  love 
you  for  yourself." — a  sentiment  which  was  received  with  loud 
cheers. 

The  Prince  replied  as  follows  : — 

"Perhaps  the  best  way  I  can  show  my  appreciation  of  the 
toast,  and  of  your  kind  reception  of  me  here  tonight, is  by  wish- 
ing you  all  a  very  happy  New  Year.  We  are  always  inclined  to 
be  optimists  in  the  first  week  of  January,  and,  in  spite  of  con- 
stant previous  disappointments,  we  go  on  thinking  that  the 
coming  year  is  bound  to  be  a  hundred  per  cent,  better  than  the 
last.  But,  though  New  Year  hopes  are  apt  to  fade  as  quickly 
as  New  Year  resolutions,  or  to  melt  away  as  rapidly  as  the  more 
perishable  of  our  Christmas  presents,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
this  time  there  are  some  grounds  for  expecting  that  1927  will 
be  better  than  1926.  At  any  rate,  1927  holds  out  for  me  very 
great  hopes  of  re-visiting  Canada. 

To-night  we  are  commemorating  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  one  of  our  greatest  soldiers,  General  James 
Wolfe.  The  toast  of  his  memory  will  be  proposed  by  Sir 
Charles  Warde  so  that  it  is  not  for  me  to  enlarge  on  the  topic. 
But,  knowing  and  loving  Canada  as  I  do,  and  not  having  any- 
thing new  or  interesting  to  report  of  my  family,  I  hope  Sir 
Charles  will  allow  me  to  forestall  him  just  a  very  little.  Every 
British  boy  is,  as  the  saying  goes,  "brought  up  on  heroes." 
James  Wolfe  ranks  very  high  amongst  them.  The  dramatic 
story  of  his  death  in  the  moment  of  victory  is  one  of  the  first 
that  stirs  our  imagination  when  we  begin  to  read  British  his- 
tory. To  our  generation  he  has  a  very  special  appeal  because, 
from  the  very  briefest  sketch  of  his  short  life,  it  strikes  one  that 
he  was  just  the  type  of  so  many  of  our  young  soldiers  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  Great  War.  He  put  his  whole  life 
into  his  profession,  yet  he  was  always  full  of  new  ideas,  and, 
still  more  important,  he  was  never  afraid  or  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  them  out.  But  Wolfe's  name  has,  in  fact,  a  still 
wider  significance.  Nowadays  we  think  of  him  more  as  a  pion- 
eer and  creator  than  as  a  soldier.  There  are  in  this  Empire's 
history  a  few  names  that  are  imperishably  associated  with  cer- 


tain  parts  of  our  Empire.  Before  our  schooldays  are  over  we 
have  linked  Olive  with  India,  Gapt.  Cook  with  Australia,  or 
Rhodes  with  the  splendid  country  which  bears  his  name.  And 
its  is  impossible  to  think  of  Canada  without  thinking  of  Wolfe. 
The  first  glimpse  of  Quebec  inevitably  brings  him  into  one's 
mind.  We  regret  the  absence  of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm. 
But  his  presence  is  not  necessary  to  remind  us  of  his  ancestor, 
because  merely  to  say  Wolfe's  name  recalls  the  no  less  hon- 
oured one  of  Montcalm.  Within  a  few  hours  of  that  great  bat- 
tle on  the  plains  of  Abraham  both  the  gallant  adversaries  were 
dead.  Had  they  known  it,  the  result  of  that  day- was  to  lay  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  grander  memorial  to  them  both,  victor 
and  vanquished  alike,  than  any  soldiers  have  had  before  or 
since.  For,  from  the  debris  of  that  battlefield  emerged,  slowly 
but  inevitably,  the  great,  united  Dominion  of  Canada  as  we 
know  it  to-day.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  recep- 
tion and  for  your  invitation  this  evening." 

Colonel  Sir  Charles  Warde,  President  of  the  Wolfe  Society, 
a  descendant  of  George  Warde  of  Squerryes  Court,  Wolfe's 
boyhood  friend,  proposed  the  toast  "The  Memory  of  Wolfe," 
which,  in  accordance  with  time-honoured  custom  was  drunk 
in  silence. 

For  years,  said  Sir  Charles,  it  had  been  his  privilege  to 
take  part  in  the  birthday  anniversary  dinner  in  honour  of  their 
Westerham  hero,  whose  memory  they  were  proud  to  keep 
alive. 

Receiving  his  first  commission  before  he  was  15,  Wolfe 
received  his  call  to  immortality  before  he  was  32,  but  in  that 
short  life  he  made  history  for  his  country,  his  profession  and 
himself.  But  he  did  more  than  that,  he  bequeathed  to  posterity 
a  brilliant  example  of  all  that  a  man  should  be  in  chivalry, 
pluck,  initiative,  the  will  to  dare  and  do,  aye,  and  the  triumph 
of  spirit  over  body,  for  during  his  later  years  he  suffered  from 
a  mortal  malady  that  might  have  cowed  the  bravest  spirit.  Ro- 
mantic though  he  was  by  nature,  he  yet  yielded  every  personal 
feeling  to  serve  his  country  and  his  King,  though,  as  they  knew, 
when  the  last  of  the  three  bullets  claimed  his  young  life 
on  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  it  was  found  that  his  life  blood  had 
besprinkled  the  locket  of  his  lady  love.  History  told  them  how 
brilliantly  Wolfe  justified  his  Sovereign's  choice.  They  had 
hoped  that  among  their  distinguished  guests  that  night  would 
have  been  the  direct  descendant  of  the  gallant  Frenchman,  who 
so  honourably  upheld  the  best  traditions  of  his  country  on  the 
Heights  of  Abraham — the  Marquis  de  Montcalm.  Time  was 
when  English  and  French  soldiers  learnt  to  respect  each  other 
as  gallant  foes,  but  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  now 


wherever  and  whenever  they  had  fought  it  had  always  been  as 
comrades  and  as  brothers  side  by  side  against  a  common  foe, 
and  their  laurels  of  victory  had  always  been  intertwined. 
Wolfe's  historic  victory  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham  had  doubt- 
less since  inspired  many  a  daring  deed  of  which  they  in  later 
years  had  had  such  good  reason  to  be  proud,  and  the  Wolfe 
spirit  still  lived.  It  would  be  a  sorry  day  for  our  country  when 
such  qualities  as  those  ceased  to  be  among  the  leading  attri- 
butes of  their  youth.  He  (Sir  Charles)  sometimes  wondered, 
especially  in  these  disturbing  days,  why  in  every  village  in  the 
land  from  which  their  historic  heroes  had  sprung,  succeeding 
generations  did  not  endeavour  to  keep  alive  stories  that  should 
continue  to  inspire  their  children's  children  to  take  a  lasting 
pride  in  their  local  heroes,  who  had  had  a  share  in  building  up 
fhe  Empire,  to  which  it  was  their  privilege  to  belong.  No  coun- 
try could  boast  a  longer  roll  of  heroes,  whether  in  peace  or  war, 
than  their  own;  no  country  had  been  more  full  of  brilliant  ex- 
amples that  succeeding  generations  should  try  to  emulate. 
Wolfe  spent  most  of  his  schoolday  holidays  at  Squerryes,  his 
(Sir  Charles)  kinsman's  place  near  Westerham,  his  playmate 
being  the  speaker's  great-grand  uncle  George,  who  afterwards 
became  his  life-long  friend.  When  he  (Sir  Charles)  was  a 
small  boy  of  ten  years  old,  and  his  gallant  father  showed  him 
the  cenotaph  in  the  grounds  of  Squerryes  that  marked  the  spot 
where  Wolfe  received  the  news  of  his  first  commission  and 
told  him  their  hero's  story,  he  naturally  longed  some  day  to  be 
a  soldier,  too.  Wolfe's  statue  that  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  of  Westerham  would,  he  trusted,  remain  their  shrine  as 
long  as  Westerham's  history  lasted.  They  could  not  all  hope 
to  live  to  be  heroes,  but  they  must  all,  he  hoped,  be  uplifted  by 
the  story  that  statue  every  day  recalls,  reminding  them,  as  it 
did,  that  it  was  Wolfe's  victory  at  Quebec  that  laid  the  first 
foundations  of  their  present  world-wide  Empire  by  winning 
Canada — the  eldest  sister  of  what  was  their  present  family  of 
Dominions  occupying  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Surely  it  was 
up  to  them  to  foster  and  maintain  by  all  means  in  their  power, 
their  splendid  Empire,  built  up,  as  it  had  been,  on  the  founda- 
tions so  well  laid  by  such  heroes  as  James  Wolfe." 


The  Right  Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, proposing  the  toast  of  "The  Dominion  of  Canada.1  * 
said  he  did  so  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  for,  after  they  had 
heard  in  such  moving  terms  of  the  services,  triumphs  and  sac- 
rifices of  General  Wolfe  and  his  soldiers,  they  must,  also,  not 
forget  to  dwell  on  the  measureless  consequences  which  fol- 
lowed from  their  achievements.  The  romance  of  history  was 
one  of  the  strongest  forces  which  united  and  cemented  the 
, -British  Empire,  and  the  Wolfe  bi-centenary  dinner  brought  to 


their  minds,  in  the  most  vivid  fashion,  the  romance  of  Canadian 
history  and  of  the  combination  between  Canada  and  the 
Motherland.  Wolfe  did  not  die  on  that  famous  morning  on 
the  Heights  of  Abraham  before  he  knew  that  his  enduring 
military  fame  was  won.  They  were  there  that  night  to  testily 
that  his  vision  of  the  two  Americas,  and  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  which  he  had  fought,  a  vision  which  then  seemed  a 
mere  excursion  of  fancy,  was  now  an  accomplished  fact.  In- 
deed the  fact  had  far  outstripped  the  range  of  Wolfe's  imagin- 
ation. 

He  sawr  a  populous,  wealthy  community;  he  saw  a  nation 
arising  in  the  vast  wild  spaces  gained  by  his  sword  for  the 
British  Crowrn.  And  today  we  saw  that  Canada  displayed  not 
only  all  that  he  foresaw  and  dreamed  of,  not  only  those  seats 
of  power  and  learning  which  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
he  predicted  would  arise;  but,  also,  facts  which  would  have 
fired  Wolfe's  military  eye,  but  which  his  mind,  adventurous  as 
it  wras,  never  dreamed  of. 

What  would  Wolfe's  emotion  have  been  had  it  been 
granted  to  him  to  see  a  nation  of  ten  millions,  separated 
irom  a  mighty  neighbour  by  a  frontier  of  3000  miles,  along 
which  no  armed  sentinel  and  no  single  war  vessel  could  be 
found;  and  if  at  the  same  time  he  had  been  told  that  that  same 
peaceful  nation,  whose  bounds  were  guarded  only  by  law  and 
public  faith,  had  lately  sent  an  army  of  half  a  million  men  to  the 
aid  of  the  Mother  Country  to  fight  in  Europe  with  the  most  for- 
midable soldiery  in  the  world,  and  to  gain  on  the  battlefields 
of  the  most  terrible  conflict  of  wThich  human  annals  bore  wit- 
ness a  reputation  unsurpassed  even  in  what  he  firmly  believed 
to  be  the  most  valiant  age  of  man  ? 

This  last  year  had  witnessed  a  recognition — for  he  must 
not  put  it  at  more  than  a  recognition — of  a  memorable  change 
m  the  Constitution  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was  a  change  in 
form  rather  than  in  spirit,  and  like  so  many  of  the  great  changes 
we  have  made  in  our  country,  it  was  a  change  gradual  and  not 
abrupt.  But  nevertheless  it  was  a  change  of  first-class  im- 
portance. And  what  did  it  amount  to  ?  The  age  of  control  in 
the  Imperial  relationships  had  ended;  it  had  been  formally 
closed.  The  age  of  Control  was  gone;  the  age  of  Comprehen- 
sion had  begun.  The  Constitution  of  the  British  Empire  de- 
pended now  and  henceforward  solely  upon  good  sense,  good- 
will and  loyalty  to  the  Imperial  Crown.  They  were  not  unduly 
sanguine  if  they  believed  that  the  self-discipline  of  each  part 
of  the  British  Empire  in  the  Age  of  Comprehension  would  yield 
an  even  higher  comradeship,  an  even  more  generous  service 
to  the  common  cause  than  they  ever  realized — he  did  not  say 


in  the  time  of  arbitrary  control,  but  even  in  those  more  en- 
lightened days  which  preceded  the  memorable  change  which 
they  had  just  inaugurated.  And  they  would  be  stultified  in 
history  if  they  held  firmly  to  the  belief  that  out  of  perfect  free- 
dom, absolute  unfettered  freedom,  there  would  spring  a  more 
complete  and  practical  unity  than  had  ever  yet  been  achieved 
by  peoples  and  by  States  so  numerous,  so  powerful,  or  so  widely 
separated  by  salt  water. 

Canada  was  the  centre  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
She  joined  in  the  actual  contact  of  indissoluble  friendship  two 
great  systems  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization — the  British  Empire 
and  the  United  States.  The  French  Canadians  had  found  under 
the  British  flag  that  freedom  with  which  they  themselves  were 
entirely  content,  and  in  the  wide  scope  of  the  British  Empire 
it  was  our  pride  that  every  nationality  and  race  should  fulfil  its 
highest  destiny.  Canada  was  the  living  and  growing  symbol 
and  guarantee  that  the  widespread  peoples  who  spoke  the 
English  language  and  were  guided  by  the  English  common  law, 
and  who  found  their  ancient  and  dominant  roots  in  this  small 
island,  would  continue  for  the  general  good  to  work  together 
in  majesty  and  peace. 


This  toast  was  responded  to  by  Hon.  Peter  Larkin,  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada,  in  the  following  words  : — 

"I  am  happy  indeed  to  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  this 
commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Wolfe.  I  do  so  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  I  am  carrying  out  the  wishes  and  desires  of  all 
my  countrymen,  for,  whatever  our  differences  in  the  past,  Can- 
adians have  been,  and  are  to-day,  a  united  people,  and  they 
would  all  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  doing  honour  to  the 
memory  of  one  whose  name  will  ever  have  a  great  place  in  the 
annals  of  our  Country. 

"The  name  of  Wolfe  brings  to  the  mind  of  every  Canadian 
the  early  history  of  his  country  and  the  scenes  of  the  great 
drama  in  which  our  hero  played  so  well  his  part — the  mighty 
St.  Lawrence  rushing  down  to  the  sea,  the  high  promontory  on 
which  Quebec  is  built,  jutting  out  into  the  river.  The  city  had 
suffered  much  from  the  bombardment  by  the  British  fleet,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  weakening  on  the  part  of  its  gallant  de- 
fenders and  the  Lilies  of  France  still  floated  proudly  from  the 
citadel.  On  the  banks  of  the  river,  nine  miles  further  down, 
was  encamped  the  British  Army  under  Wolfe.  They  had  suf- 
fered a  severe  repulse  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  St.  Charles 
River — the  losses  were  heavy  and  sickness  and  depression  ex- 
isted in  the  camp.    The  winter  was  fast  approaching  and  Wolfe 


decided  on  risking  all  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  plain  outside 
the  walls  of  the  city.  On  a  dark  night  the  army  was  embarked, 
and  the  long  pull  up  the  river  commenced,  during  which  Wolfe, 
who  had  been  ill  himself,  recited  to  a  few  of  the  officers  with 
him  a  stanza  of  Gray's  "Elegy,"  which  had  just  been  published: 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  like  the  inevitable  hour, 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

'Gentlemen,'  he  concluded,  'I  would  rather  be  the  author 
of  those  lines  than  the  conqueror  of  Quebec' 

"And  then  the  landing  at  what  has  since  been  called 
"Wolfe's  Gove" — the  struggle  up  the  precipitous  sides  of  the 
cliff,  the  challenge  of  the  French  sentry,  and  the  answer  in 
French  by  a  Scots  officer.  A  short,  sharp  struggle  in  over- 
powering the  guard,  and,  when  the  sun  arose,  the  French  could 
see  from  the  walls  of  the  city  the  British  army  drawn  up,  and 
in  such  a  position  as  to  cut  off  supplies  which  they  so  desper- 
ately needed.  The  gallant  and  chivalrous  Montcalm  decided 
to  risk  all  on  the  fate  of  a  battle,  and,  with  drums  beating  and 
colours  flying,  he  marched  out  to  engage  his  enemy. 

"On  that  day  was  decided  the  fate  of  a  Continent,  and  two 
gallant  gentlemen  gave  up  their  lives  in  their  country's  service. 
These  tragic  scenes  have  passed,  and  are  dim  and  shadowy  in 
men's  minds.  They  have  been  replaced  by  the  warm  friend- 
ship that  now  exists.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  friendship  of 
to-day  between  France  and  England  may  continue  to  grow 
until  it  in  some  measure  resembles  the  close  brotherhood  which 
exists  in  Canada  between  the  descendants  of  those  who  fought 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham." 


The  Secretary  of  the  Wolfe  Society,  Canon  Boyd  of  Wes- 
terham,  read  letters  of  apology  from  those  who  had  been  in- 
vited, but  had  been  prevented  from  attending,  among  them 
being  the  French  Ambassador  and  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm. 
He  acknowledged  the  greetings  which  had  been  sent  from 
Canada  and  closed  his  remarks  by  reading  the  following  tele- 
gram from  the  Right  Hon.  MacKenzie  King,  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  :— 

"In  world  history  the  name  of  James  Wolfe  holds  an  ex- 
alted place.  His  courage,  steadfastness  of  purpose,  high  char- 
acter and  heroic  end  will  appeal  to  the  generous-minded 
through  the  ages.    In  Canada  his  name  is  associated  with  some- 


ihing  more.  Upon  the  Heights  of  Abraham  there  is  a  mon- 
ument to  Wolfe,  and  there  is  a  monument  to  his  distinguished 
rival,  Montcalm.  But  within  the  Governor's  garden,  in  the 
heart  of  Quebec,  stands  a  more  eloquent  memorial  bearing  the 
simple  inscription,  "Wolfe-Montcalm,"  and  these  names, 
thus  linked  together,  are  symbolic  of  the  goodwill  and  har- 
mony which  prevails  between  one-time  foes.  To  the  repre- 
sentative of  Wolfe,  and  to  the  guests  assembled  in  London  to 
celebrate  the  bi- centenary  of  the  birth  of  Wolfe,  Canada  sends 
greetings,  and  hopes  that  this  memorable  event  will  still  fur- 
ther strengthen  the  bonds  of  good  fellowship  between  England 
and  France  and  Canada." 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Stanhope,  Vice-President  of  the  Wolfe 
Society,  representing  the  family  of  William  Pitt,  proposed  "The 
Chairman,"  and  pointed  out  some  remarkable  points  of  re- 
semblance between  Lord  Byng  and  the  hero  they  commem- 
orated. Like  Wolfe  he  had  a  faculty  for  the  training  of  troops, 
which  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  commander  of 
the  school  at  Leatherhead. 

"Unlike  Wolfe  he  had  held  the  smallest  and  the  largest 
commands,  but  like  Wolfe,  he  commanded  within  his  forces, 
British  and  Canadian  troops.  Perhaps  also,  his  greatest  victory 
was  a  victory  connected  with  heights — the  Heights  of  Vimy  in 
place  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  And  like  WTolfe,  Lord  Byng 
had  consistently  endeared  himself  to  those  who  had  come  under 
his  command.  As  Wolfe  by  his  victory  and  death  united 
England  and  France  to  Canada,  so  their  Chairman,  by  his  per- 
sonality and  by  his  actions  during  his  tenure  of  the  office  of 
Governor-General,  had  knit  together  the  English-speaking 
and  French-speaking  Canadians  and  all  classes  in  Canada  more 
closely  than  they  had  ever  been  knit  before." 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  musical  honours  and  the 
Chairman  briefly  responded. 


